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Dear Friends, 

Christmas has passed and Epiphany is upon us. May the Grace of our Lord Jesus Christ and the 
Love of God and the Fellowship of the Holy Spirit be among you and with you always. 

As we begin 1997, the division of the diocese is still a dream for us. We now hope to divide 
into three deaneries before the division can be possible. Church growth was not encouraging in 1996, 
yet we are happy that St. James‘ in Taichung has become a parish. It is the fourth parish in the 
diocese. Meanwhile, there are seven or eight young people, junior college graduates, who have been 
training the past year under the leadership of the Rev. Samuel Lin, Chaplain of St. John’s and St. 
Mary‘s Institute of Technology and Commerce. Rev. Lin leads the group on an early morning daily 
5000m jog in order to be clearer about God’s calling to full time ordinands. This is a good sign of 
hope in this diocese. Please pray that the students will respond courageously to the call of God and 
become soldiers of God‘s Kingdom. 

We were very pleased that our Presiding Bishop, the Most Rev. Edmund Browning, was able to 
pay an official visit before his retirement. In March, the Rev. Fran Toy and the Rev. Canon Patrick 
Mauney were here at the request of the Executive Council to hold a consultation on the future of our 
work here on Taiwan. It was a very meaningful occasion for us. We are also very happy to take part 
in the publication of a Chinese-English Book of Common Prayer. It is a momentous project and we 
are looking forward to its publication before the next General Convention. 

We have developed closer ties with our neighboring dioceses this year. The Rt. Rev. Peter 
Kwong and Diocesan Treasurer Dr. Lee of the Diocese of Hong Kong and Macao accepted our 
invitation to participate in our 1996 Synod. During their visit we spent much time discussing ways to 
strengthen our relationship. Grace and I were later invited by the Rt. Rev. Datik Yong Ping Chung to 
join the Diocese of Sabah during their Harvest Festival. It was a pleasure to share the joy of their 
growth. We are also happy for the opportunity to train one of their seminarians here in Taiwan to 
help fulfill a Partners in Mission project. We are also grateful to God for the formation of the 
Anglican Province of South East Asia. That task has been happily accomplished and it is a great 
pleasure to personally witness this occasion. 


The Rev. Charles Chen and the Rev. Dr. Peyton Craighill were invited to lecture to seminarians 


in mainland China last September. This was also a momentous development. Please pray with us 
that the relationship between our Churches can be further strengthened. We are thankful to God for 
the rapid spread of the Gospel over China. The relationship between China and Taiwan has been 
stagnant due to our pragmatic diplomacy moves. We sincerely pray that both sides may be 
reciprocally prosperous and live in peaceful coexistence. 

We do feel regret concerning a religious scandal which broke out in Taiwan in 1996. Some cult 
leaders were prosecuted for swindling and taking advantage of their female followers. The situation 
became so serious that our government deemed it necessary to take action. I was invited by the 
Ministry of the Interior to attend a meeting prior to a seminar on religion held by the Premier of the 
ROC. My presence was also requested at a press conference dealing with religious issues. I hope 
the views I expressed will prove helpful to our society. Taiwan was horrified by several shocking 
crimes in 1996. We regret that we are again in fear after having tasted the freedoms brought about by 
political reforms. Taiwan people have become economically successful, but the spirit needs to be 
reconstructed. The church must be the salt and the light during these changing times. 

Please pray for the reconstructing of our society and that our church mission may be achieved. 


In Christ, 


The Rt. Rev. John C.T. Chien 


Bishop of Taiwan 


REFLECTIONS ON LIFE AND MISSION IN TAIWAN 
by Peyton G. Craighill 


In the last issue of Friendship, I wrote about our impressions of Taiwan after seventeen years away. 
Having been back for almost a year, I want to comment further on four aspects of change that have 
particularly struck me. 

Contrast in the landscape. Taiwan has always been divided between two worlds - the densely 
populated plains and the high remote mountains. In the new Taiwan, the contrast is even sharper. 
The major improvements in recent years in the road system are particularly notable in the mountains. 
Areas which in the past were accessible only by hazardous climbs up foot paths have now been opened 
up to traffic jams by tour buses. In a few hours one can travel from the smog-bound urban sprawl 
stretching the length of the plain on the western side of the island to scenes rivaling in height and 
breathtaking beauty any location on earth. 

Fluidity of life. New and improved roads filled with endless lines of cars and motor scooters give 


evidence of a population forever on the move. The old division between rural and urban life has 


virtually disappeared. Even in mountain villages, drab little thatched huts are rapidly being replaced 
by shiny new multi-story concrete houses, paid for by the heads of families absent in city jobs. As 
people move from the traditional, structured life of small communities to the anonymity of urban high 
‘rise existence, much evidence is visible of their quest for new ways to interact with businesses for 
bringing people together - coffee houses, pubs, restaurants, karaoke parlors, and brothels. 

Power, assertiveness, insecurity. The days of low-tech, labor intensive industries in Taiwan are 
long gone. Today Taiwan‘s major exports are high-tech products, such as computers, and capital 
investments in other relatively undeveloped areas in mainland China and Southeast Asia. The new 
sense of power and assertiveness that has been generated by economic success is widely evident. Yet 
underlying this justifiable pride is an unmistakable layer of anxiety. Fear of mainland aggression, 
economic recession and social disintegration clouds the horizon. 

Religion in the new Taiwan. Nowhere is the tension between new and old more striking than in the 
area of religion. It is often said that the dominate religion in Taiwan today is materialism and 
consumerism. Higher levels of westernized education turn people towards a more secularist, 
scientific world view. Yet paradoxically, traditional religions are flourishing. New temples area 
being built, and Buddhism and sectarian cults are experiencing a renaissance. Ironically, the success 
of a modernized world of business and politics actually strengthens traditionally religions. The 
insecurities in the stresses of the market place and from rapid social change turn them back to the 
comfort of established expression of divine assurance, support, and security. 

In this dazzling and confusing world of change, the challenge to the church in carrying out Christ‘s 
mission is greater than ever. It has been a joy and stimulus to Mary and me to be in some small way 


contributors to this great enterprise. 


News from St. John‘s Cathedral 

St. John’s celebrated its 40th anniversary on 21 April. The occasion was marked by a combined 
English-Chinese service followed by bazaar in the courtyard. The bazaar reflected the diverse 
membership of the congregations as Americans, Filipinos, Nigerians, Malaysians, and Chinese ate and 
sang and worshipped together. 

English congregation has seen much growth this year. It is common to have around 70 
communicants each Sunday. Most are contract laborers and domestic workers from the Philippines. 
Usually with only one day off, many travel from as far a HsinChu to take part in the English service. 
While salaries are much higher than those available in the Philippines, the workers face many 
hardships. It is not uncommon to pay 6 months wages to an agent to secure a job and legal working 
documents. Once here, the workers encounter the same problems adjusting to a foreign culture as most 
expatriates, except they have no time off to attend the orientation classes offered to other foreign 
nationals. As added burden to many is the loneliness felt by the separation from their families. 


According to government regulations, contract workers are prohibited to bring their families with to 


Taiwan. While there are cases where both a husband and wife have been lucky enough to secure 
working documents, children are still forbidden to join their parents in Taiwan. In addition to 


Christian worship, St. John‘s provides a warm Christian social fellowship for such overseas laborers. 


FAREWLL LETTER FROM THE REV. ANDREW SCOTT-BRANAGAN 

On 1 March 1993 Bronwen and I began our work at Good Shepherd. I came as Chaplain to the 
English-speaking Congregation, and Bronwen soon began teaching English at Hsinpu as well as the 
Taiwan Christian Service Center (TCSC). 

Our first impression was of the warmth of the welcome from all the people at the church. David 
Chee, Charles Aylum, the Chinese Warden Joseph Lin, and many others helped us to settle in very 
quickly and overcome any culture shock. Of course we had to adjust to the many different things 
from our way of life at home, but the patience and friendship of everybody helped to make Good 
Shepherd and Taiwan our new home. Bishop Chin‘s wife, Grace, was a great help to Bronwen in 
getting adjusted to the Taipei climate and the shopping environment. At the bishop’s request, 
Bronwen began an outreach ministry at the TCSC where she began teaching English to a few mature 
Chinese men and women who were not all Christians. That class now has grown to about 36 
members. Beside the English lesson, the people enjoy singing Christian songs after a Bible 
reading/discussion and activity. Some of the original members still attend. 

Since we arrived at the end of winter, we were able to slowly adapt to the climate as temperatures 
rose higher and higher. From the beginning we made an effort to become part of the whole 
community, Chinese, expat, church, outside the church. We attended Chinese home fellowship 
meetings regularly and enjoyed the singing, even if we could not understand the Chinese language. 
We also began the process of getting used to local food. We did need someone to interpret the talk 
given by the Chinese members. Unfortunately this is still necessary because our Mandarin lessons 
were not sufficient for us to become proficient speakers. 

At the Community Center, we were given an orientation course and survival Chinese lessons. 
We met many other newcomers at the Center as we learnt Mandarin together and attended talks and 
demonstrations on Chinese culture and how to survive in Taiwan. 

The monthly English Fellowship meetings and the monthly Sunday brunch gatherings have been 
excellent occasions to meet and get to know the English congregation. For the last year or so, Don 
Belton‘s leadership of the fellowship has given some very challenging and interesting discussions. Of 
course one of the big problems for the Church of the Good Shepherd, as well as for the expatriate 
community, is the frequent change of membership. It brings with it sadness at losing newly made 
friends, but also the joy of meeting new folk from a variety of cultures and nationalities. Here we live 
in an environment which is truly mutli-national and mutli-cultural, but in the church we are all one in 
Christian fellowship and worship. 


We have enjoyed sharing the many aspects of ministry with as large a number of lay members as 


possible, remembering that we share the priesthood of all believers as lay readers, intercessors, lectors 
and soon. Each person must know that he or she is a precious and valued member of the church. 

At Good Shepherd we have the rare experience of having one vestry with one budget dealing 
with the affairs of the whole church where local and ‘foreign’ members share equally the responsibility 
of church government. I give tribute and thanks to all who have been involved in the ministry, 
especially the wardens. 

In the four years here, I have worked with two rectors and two acting rectors as well as two 
excellent deacons. It has been a great pastoral ministry with my Chinese brothers and sisters and I 
wish to thank them for their work, friendship, encouragement, and patience. 

Each week I attended a clergy meeting which were mostly concerned with translation of the 
Prayer Book into Chinese, a task which took five years to complete. This has been a very rewarding 
activity, as well as a good opportunity to work closely with my Chinese colleagues and the bishop. 
The meetings were followed by a group luncheon. My goodness the clergy know how to chose good 
food and where to go for it! We have really appreciated the friendship of the clergy and enjoyed 
outings together besides retreats, seminars, conferences and convention meetings. During our time in 
Taiwan we have managed to visit a few of the other Anglican churches and have worshipped in some. 

The social activities in our parish have been very enjoyable with a number of concerts where 
members have displayed a great variety of talents in music, literature and dance. Good Shepherd is 
indeed rich in this regard with numerous pianists and organists, flutists, violinists, Chinese 
instrumentalists, singers, and soon. In the English congregation alone this year we have five very 
competent pianists. Although the choirs are not entertainers, I wish to thank them as well as the 
music director for their very fine and valuable contribution to the worship service. This is a real 
ministry. 

One special kind of service has brought members of the foreign community to our church. This is 
the memorial for the ANZAC Day and Remembrance Sunday. People from many nations and some 
who would otherwise not attend a church have joined us on these occasions and have expressed their 
appreciation for the church‘s observance of these special days. 

We have made an effort to get involved in the wider community by attending functions outside 
the church. I particularly wish to thank Tony Browne (NZCIO Director) and Alan Collins (BTCO 
Director) for their interest in the church and their willingness to help in reaching members of their 
communities. Besides these, we have developed friendships with the Australian, American, 
Canadian, South African, Central African Republic, Nigerian and other representatives. Recently, 
Good Shepherd made it possible for three Nigerian men to return to their homeland. Two of these had 
been held in the Alien Detention Center for overstaying their visa. We do not always understand the 
situations which these men experience. In one case, ‘Billy’ was at the Center for eight months after 
having been in hospital for six months during which time his visa and money had expired. 

One of my interesting sidelines is to be chaplain to the British Director General and his office. 


As well, I was made a Warden for the British community in case of emergency. Our ministry to the 


community outside the church has included a wedding, two funerals, supporting the family and friends 
of a tragic happening and assisting a young man after a nasty fall from a moving train. There has 
been other counseling and ministry to people on a personal level as well. So Good Shepherd‘s 
Chaplain/Rector has a role in the wider community. Besides these activities I have attended regularly 
luncheon meetings of the British Chamber of Commerce (BCCT), the Australian and New Zealand 
Business Association (ANZBA), and monthly lunch meetings of English‘ clergy at the American 
Club. These lunches have helped build good relations between churches. 

During the period without a Chinese Rector, the Chaplain has been Acting Rector which has 
meant even closer ties with the Chinese congregation. Besides presiding and preaching at the 
combined service, I celebrate at the Eucharist on one other Sunday trying to say some parts in 
Mandarin. The people are very patient with my poor Chinese. 

One special part of the life at Good Shepherd is the kindergarten. We love to watch the 
children and listen to their singing. They bring life and laughter to the place every day. It has been 
our pleasure to crown the ‘princes’ and ‘princesses’ occasionally and to assist 
at graduation‘ ceremonies and to act as Santa at Christmas. 

Our life at Good Shepherd and in Taiwan has been full of interest and a time of satisfaction. We 
have enjoyed serving the foreign community and the Chinese community as well. I am sure we have 
received more than we have given. 

We give thanks to Almighty God, to the Church, to the Bishop, and to everyone who has made us 
welcome. We pray for continued blessing and growth in every way as the church carries on her 


mission and ministry in this vibrant land. 


THE COLE FAMILY IN TAIWAN 

Since 1991 Dr. Andrew Cole has been involved in setting up a new range of services for community 
outreach care from the Changhua Christian Hospital. The following is the Cole family‘s account of 
their work. 

The first challenge was language learning. While Marilyn and the children started with 
mandarin Chinese, Andrew was advised to learn Taiwanese. Most older people in rural Taiwan, who 
have had little education, cannot speak Mandarin Chinese, so learning Taiwanese was essential for 
speaking with older patients. 

We started a pilot Hospice Care service at Changhua in August 1993. With referrals in the 
hospital wards or clinics, we formed an initial assessment of the patient‘s symptoms and problems. If 
there was pain, nausea or other discomfort, we prescribed medications to ease the pain. With modern 
medicine, and good Hospice Care staff there is no reason why any patient, in the final stages of cancer, 
should endure physical suffering. 

In traditional Taiwan, terminally ill patients, and especially cancer patients, want to spend their 


final days surrounded by family, and to die at home. It is common for patients to remain in hospital 
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until close to the end, when they are taken home, sometimes with breathing tubes in place, in order to 
take their last breath at home. Our plan was to try to latch into this process a little earlier, and support 
the family so that the patients could go home earlier, with control of their symptoms and aware or what 
was happening, to go through the last part of their lives, in a more natural way in their natural 
environment. 

Because the Hospice Care team includes people from different professional backgrounds, we can 
hope to try to help all facets of needs that the patients and their families may have; physical, emotional, 
and spiritual. Many people, when approaching death, want to work through what they have done 
with their lives and accept that there are things that they cannot now do; while others have done things 
they may regret and want to set straight before they die. These are some of the concerns families must 
discuss. 

One special cultural problem in traditional Taiwan is that terminal patients are seldom told of 
their condition. We have to do a lot of work with families to help them understand that telling the 
truth, if done in the right way, can be very liberating. Jesus himself said in John 8:32, that knowing 
the truth sets people free. In Hospice Care, carefully done, this is certainly true. People are set free 
from the worry of not knowing why medicines and surgery are not helping their conditions, to be able 
to concentrate on what they have to do, to be at peace with themselves as they approach death. 

Control of physical symptoms provides the setting where a person can receive emotional support. 
Many believe that end-stage Hospice Care should be a very fertile field for evangelism, however, we 
have not found this to be the case in central Taiwan. Most patients continue in the beliefs they. have 
held all their adult lives, and are usually not interested in new beliefs at such a critical stage. Our 
work is thus one of mercy service, in the name of Jesus Christ. People know that we are Christian, 
from the Christian hospital, and we go into homes and places where no other missionary, or local 
pastor could ever go. It is our prayer that people in these families, who are not yet Christian, will see 
what is special about the hope we Christians have in Jesus, and start to think and inquire about this. 

During this time, Marilyn has been teaching at an English-speaking, American-curriculum 
school for children of missionaries and foreign passport professionals. 

Over these five years a part of our life has been with the English speaking congregation at St. 
James‘. We are very grateful to the Lord for giving us the chance to be Christian servants during 
these years in Taiwan and for the memories that we will take home, of our fellowship with other 


Christians, especially those from St. James’. 


CHRIST‘S MISSION IN CHINA 

by Peyton G. Craighill 

“The very stone ae the builders rejected has become the head of the corner; this was the Lord‘s 
doing, and it is marvelous in our eyes.” (Matthew 21:42) 


During his ministry, Jesus had to confront a deeply troubling fact. God created a people to be 


his servant community. Yet the world turned against the community and threatened to destroy it. 
How could this be? 

Jesus told his followers the answer. God uses the world‘s rejection to fulfill his purpose. 
Through the Lord’s doing, the stone which the world rejects becomes the corner stone of the entire 
structure. Time and again the Church has been at its greatest, not in times of prosperity and ease, but 
when testing comes through suffering and persecution. This is marvelous in our eyes. 

In September of this year, my colleague the Rev. Charles Chen and I took a journey of three and 
a half weeks through a Church that exactly fits Christ‘s description. The builders of the new China 
under Mao rejected the Church. Then, after thirty years of suffering and darkness, it emerged far 
stronger than it ever was before. Will the Church become the corner stone on which the post-Mao 
world of China will be built? That remains for God’s providence to reveal to us. At present I can 
only report on the remarkable experience which Pastor Chen and I shared together. The Church 
graciously extended its invitation to us to have an opportunity to learn more about its life and mission. 
In turn, I had a chance to share with five seminaries my vision of the place of the study of worship in 
preparing for the ministry. 

I have to confess that I went to China in fear and trembling. What kind of reception would we 
get? Would people be open to us? Would they have the time and inclination to give us the opportunity 
to be part of them? Would I have the resources of language and knowledge to share in ways that 
would help? Would the visit end up as an empty show? 

To our relief, the experience far transcended my brightest expectation. In so many ways, on so 
many occasions, formal, informal, and causal, our opportunities were richer than I could ever have 
dreamed would be possible. 

Our journey included seven stops: four nights in Shanghai, Hanzhou, Nanjing, and Hefei, two 
nights in Wuhu and at Huangshan, and three in Nanchang. Hefei, Wuhu, and Huangshan are in 
Anhui Province, and Nanchang is in Jiangxi Province. We visited five theological schools and 
worshipped in four churches, in two of which we preached. At each stop we had time for detailed 
discussions with church leaders. We also had opportunities to see much of the life and culture of 
China, old and new. Three stops, Nanchang, Wuhu, and Shanghai, were places where I lived in my 
early life. For me, a great part of the experience was coming home! 

In this brief report I can only make a few general observations first about life as a whole in China 
and then about the Church and its mission. 

My deepest impression is of China undergoing incredible change. Whole cities are self- 
destructing and reconstructing themselves. Nine yeas have passed since my last journey on the 
mainland. Even in so short a time, places where I had been before have changed beyond recognition. 
I expected to see Shanghai sprouting high-rises like mushroom, but even a provincial city like 
_ Nanchang has been remade, with broad streets, modern structures, parks, and elegant hotels and public 
buildings. 

Yet beneath the surface glitter is another world. Most people still live at a standard which is 


one tenth of that for people in Taiwan. Except for a small class of nouveau riche, the elite shops, 
restaurants, and theaters are little more than window dressing. For the ordinary working people, life 
seems not so much different from the past. 

Finally, although many people seem to be absorbed by the drive to make more money, we learned 
that not all are blind to the deeper issues of life. In our casual encounters, we discovered a surprising 
number of new acquaintances showing curiosity about questions of faith. We could not avoid the 
impression that people are struggling with a real spiritual hunger. 

In my observation about the Church, I have to confine my remarks to the Protestant community, 
since we had very limited opportunities to learn about the Catholic Church. In the Protestant Church, 
six matters in particular impressed me. 

First is the Church‘s amazing growth. When the Communists took over in 1949, the total 
number of Protestant Christians came to about 700,000. Fifty years after, the number is estimated at 
about twelve million. That’s an increase of about seventeen times! . Church membership is doubling 
about every ten years. 

Second, evangelism and church growth are primarily in the-hands of lay people. Considering 
the size of the Protestant community, the number of clergy is extremely small. For a twenty-eight 
year period from 1957 to 1985, no clergy were ordained. Consequently there are no more than 
roughly 1500 pastors in the entire Church. The ratio of pastors to lay people is about 1 to 18,000. 
Almost all the clergy are located in the large central churches in cities. Since in many places for a 
congregation to be designated as a central church (what we Episcopalians would call a parish) it must 
have a pastor, the number of such churches is very small. The great majority of congregations are 
what we would call missions. Just what the ratio is between the two, I have not clearly ascertained, 
but from the figures I have, my guess is that it’s about | to 30. 

Typically, missions are established, not by the new church planting committee of a regional 
church council, but by the spontaneous efforts of local church members. Usually, a church member 
will call together his neighbors in his home for prayer, Bible reading, and discussion. This little 
gathering will begin to grow until it is too big for a living room. The congregations then will rent 
space or acquire a house and renovate it for larger gatherings. If growth continues, the congregation 
may acquire land and build a church. Some of these missions may have as many as 400 or 500 
members. 

Third, most of the ministry of the Church is also carried on by lay volunteers, known in Chinese 
and “yi-gung”. My best estimate is that their ratio to pastors is about 35 to 1 and church members, 
240 to 1. Because of the vast shortage of clergy, in particular middle-aged clergy, the volunteer lay 
ministers play a critical role in church leadership. The pastoral care of the thousands of missions in 
nearly all in their hands. 

Fourth, the preuen for ministry of church leaders is perhaps the greatest challenge faced by 
the Church. At present, thirteen seminaries, ranging in enrollment from about 30 to 160, are 


producing around 300 graduates a year. I was tremendously impressed with the five schools we 
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visited. The seminaries in Shanghai and Nanjing are well-staffed and reasonably well-equipped. 
The other three are struggling in cramped quarters with mostly part-time faculty. In all cases, 
however, the spirit of both faculty and students in tremendous. 

As important as the education of clergy is training of volunteer ministers. Each year, regional 
church councils prepare training courses for them lasting from several days up to several weeks. A 
few ministers are able to go off to a seminary of Bible school for a one-year course. At best, this is 
limited training for people carrying so large a burden. Little, however, is better than nothing. 

Fifth, I was impressed by the growth in church organization. When I was in China a decade 
ago, the weakness of the church structures was what stood out. Now, Councils function at the 
national, provincial, and municipal levels. Their relationships with each other and with 
congregations are more a matter of cooperation and service than of direct control. Yet they provide 
an important function in coordination and directing church activities. 

Finally, even though congregations are stretched hard to meet their internal demands, they are 
still giving thought to outreach ministries. The most moving evidence of this that we found was at 
the church in Wuhu. As far back as 1986, several retired doctors who were church members there, 
got together and, with almost nothing in the way of resources, decided to open a clinic. From every 
source that they could find, they gathered together what they could in the way of equipment and 
personnel. Now, ten years later, they have all the basics in the way of diagnostic instruments and a 
staff of twenty doctors, all operating as volunteers. Everything still functions on a shoestring, but 
now low income people know that when they have medical problems, there is a place to which they can 
go to be treated with minimum cost and what is far better, with loving attention. 

The very stone which the builders rejected has become the head of the corner; this was the Lord‘s 


doing and it is marvelous in our eyes! 


VISITORS TO THE DIOCESE 

The Most Rev. Edmund Browning made his final official visit to the Diocese on 18-20 Jan. 

The Rev. Dr. Lee Jung Kua, of Trinity College Singapore visited on 26-30 Jan. 

The Rt. Rev. Peter Kwong and Diocesan Treasurer Dr. Lee, Diocese of Hong Kong and Macao joined 
the 36th Diocesan Convention on 3 March. 

The Rev. Philip Huang visited on a fund drive for Chinese Clergy in American and the Rev. Dr. 
Franco Kwan visited the Diocese on 11 March to discuss the publication of the Chinese-English Book 
of Common Prayer. 

The Rev. Fran Toy on behalf of the Executive Council of ECUSA and the Rev. Canon Patrick Mauney, 
Director of Anglican and Global Relations ECUSA visited and held a consultation on the future 
ministry of the Diocese of Taiwan on 21 March. 

‘A former communicant of the Church of the Good Shepherd, the Rev. Margaret Hansen, visited 
Taiwan with her husband the Rev. Charles Taylor on 21 March. 

The Rev. Dr. Charles Price, Bishop Chien’s tutor at Virginia Theological College visited and lectured 
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on Anglican Traditions and Liturgy from 26 April to 1 May. 
The Rev. John Stephenson, ABM Director of Adelaid visited on 24-28 June. 
The Rev. Thad Bennett, Dir. Office of Province VIII of ECUSA visited and spoke on the relationship 


between the Diocese of Taiwan and Province VIII on 27-31 Dec. 


NEWS. The Diocese of Hong Kong and Macao and the Diocese of Taiwan form Region IV of the 
CCEA after the formation of the Province of South East Asia. . 

The Rev. Wang Hsien-chih, a theologian suffered from a heart attack and passed away on 29 March. 
Pastor Hsia from the 2000 Gospel Promotion Association spoke at a combined service for the northern 
part of Taiwan on Whitsunday. A fellowship meal followed the service. 

The Very Rev. Michael Liu led 11 parishioners with the Rev. Dr. Peyton Craighill to sing an Anglican 
mass for the Tainan Theological Seminary on 15 May. 

Dr. Lucy T.H. Kao spoke on the “Let There be Shalom” theme at the Ecumenical Asian Sunday service 
on 9 June. 4 

The Rt. Rev. and Mrs. Chien, the Rev. Dr. and Mrs. Peyton Craighill, and the Rev. Dr. and Mrs. 
Charles Chen attended the 120" Anniversary of the Tainan Theological Seminary on 18 June. 
Bishop and Mrs. Chien, and Rev. Chen are alumni; Rev. and Mrs. Craighill are former teachers. 

The Rev. David Lai and the Rey. Nathaniel Hsieh attended the Church Development Institute at 
Sewanee on 9-21 June. 

The Rev. Nathaniel Hsieh resigned as Acting Rector of the Church of the Good Shepherd on 1 July. 
The Rev. Andrew Scott-Branagan took over as Acting Rector. 

Seminarians participated in an “Obey God” retreat held on 3-4 July on Yangmingshan. 

Around 100 youth joined the joint summer camp in the North held on 13-14 July at the Baptist 
Seminary. 

Bishop Chien celebrated and Bishop Wong, of the Roman Catholic Diocese of Taichung gave blessing 
at the service to mark St. James’ Taichung becoming a parish on 21 July. 

Eight graduates from St. John’s and St. Mary’s Institute of Technology and Commerce begin their first 
year of training under the Rev. Samuel Lin. They are hoping to better understand the call from God 
and will seriously. consider their response to that call with Rev. Lin. 

The Diocese prayer group publishes a weekly prayer letter. It hopes to strengthen the Body of Christ 
through a chain of prayers read at the same time each day. 

The Department for Seniors of the Diocese organized a tour of 32 to North America. 

The clergy in the North spent five years to complete translations of the Collects, Preface, Liturgy of 
Holy Communions, for the English Book of Common Prayer and also created a Rite for Respecting 
Ancestors. : | 

Activities were held for the senior Church members twice in the North as well as in the South. 

Bishop Chien paid his first office visit to the Headquarters of the Christian Conference in Asia on his 
way to attend the CCEA Bishop’s Retreat and Meeting in Hong Kong on 5 November. 
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